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CAN THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 
ENDURE ? 



BY ADAOHI KINNOSUKE 



The Chung Hwa Eepublic, as the revolutionary leaders 
have named the New China, is no longer a thing of to-mor- 
row. It is in the cradle. The world asks whether this 
astounding, turbulent child can live. In other words, are 
the Chinese people qualified to maintain a republican gov- 
ernment? 

China has been for ages the homt of the most democratic 
race in Asia. Strange as this fact may be to Occidental 
minds, it is familiar tc all the Far East. Yorozu Choho, a 
halfpenny daily published in Tokio, the newspaper of the 
crowd rather than of the thinkers, put the Oriental idea 
in a phrase the other day: " China is a Yellow America 
and America a White China." Yes, the fact has been exist- 
ent for ages; only since the tenth day of last October has 
China added a few dramatic gestures in making it known 
to all the world. 

A people lives by its ideals as truly as lives a man. 
Chinese scholars for ages have looked back with regret, 
with devotion, with unspeakable yearnings, to — 
"The days of Yao and the time of Shun." 

Yao was Emperor of China from 2357 b.c. to 2254 b.c. 
His father was a mere humble citizen, and he ascended the 
throne because — as the ancient chronicle has it — " his virtue 
as a magnet drew the hearts of the people to him." At the 
end of his reign of one hundred and three years, Yao, about 
to die, named as his successor no son of his own, but the 
learned and able Shun, who was the choice of the people. 
Shun reigned from 2255 b.c. to 2204 b.c. and then relin- 
quished the sceptre to Yn, an outsider who had undergone 
the severest test and was the choice of the people. China 
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had then no system of election machinery such as we mod- 
erns know, yet the will of the people was unerringly re- 
corded. So, at least, the accepted historians tell, although a 
few scoffers pretend that Yao died in prison and Shun 
became a wanderer in the wilderness. What I would em- 
phasize, in order to illustrate the emotional and mental at- 
titude of the Chinese people to-day is that to them Tao and 
Shun stand for the qualities Americans revere in Wash- 
ington. Also with them there is no tradition, or even fiction, 
of crown or scepter handed down from father to son. They 
have revered and obeyed the throne during forty centuries 
or more, as the concrete, though sometimes clouded, ex- 
pression of the national authority, not as the embodiment 
of a divinely chosen dynasty. 

If Americans were worshipers of the past, as the Chinese 
are — instead of warmed by the heady wine of progress and 
lure of the future — then you would rightly estimate the 
powerful influence of " the days of Yao and the time of 
Shun " upon the children of Han even to this present year 
of grace. It is not these individual emperors who dominate 
the dreams of the Chinese, but rather the golden age of 
democracy during which they governed. The days of Yao 
and Shun were democratic; old, very old-fashioned, rugged, 
a little paternal, but democratic to the core. 

The Chinese, then, started from their race infancy with 
democracy as their political ideal. This ideal has never 
been allowed to die completely; it twinkles and glimmers 
through the stormiest days of struggle. It was their great 
political prophet Mencius, who said to a ruler: " If you can 
win the hill people — i. e., the humblest of the common folk — 
then, indeed, will you become the Son of Heaven." Also 
when Wuwang slew the tyrant emperor Chou and so founded 
the Chau Dynasty, 1122 B.C., historians wrote: " Wuwang 
did not slay his ruler; he simply executed a tyrannical in- 
dividual." It is a classic saying in all Han: " The Under- 
Heaven — the world and all its people — is not the Under- 
Heaven of one person: it is the Under-Heaven of all the 
under-Heaven." 

One could quote thousands of similar expressions of the 
democratic idea flourishing in the hearts of the people. 
Often it bore fruit. Liu Pang, founder of the great Han 
Dynasty, rose to the throne from the humble position of 
village chief or burgomaster. There were many other 
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plebeian emperors. Any boy or girl of any social plane 
might hope to " mount the blue clouds " to any higher plane. 
China has had no strictly hereditary aristocracy. The peo- 
ple have always regarded their rulers as of no rarer clay 
than themselves — the very antithesis of the belief of their 
neighbors across the Yellow and Japan Seas, over whom 
one dynasty, divinely founded, has ruled for more than 
twenty-five centuries. 

Moreover, the Chinese law of descent does not recognize 
the right of primogeniture. Said De Tocqueville, speaking 
of the far-reaching influence of this law on the future life 
of a nation : " I am surprised that ancient and modern jurists 
have not attributed to this law a greater influence on human 
affairs." Primogeniture is the father of aristocracy the 
world over; under the law of undivided inheritance, estates 
pass from generation to generation; accumulation of prop- 
erty intensifies family sentiments, family pride in its origin 
and history, its power and its glory. The law of partible 
inheritance, on the other hand, " not only renders it dif- 
ficult for families to preserve their ancestral domains en- 
tire, but it deprives them of the inclination to attempt it." 
In China to-day, as in ages past, all the male children share 
the property of their father alike at his death. The widow, 
if there be one, receives a portion equal to double of one of 
her son's. 

Democracy in China has expressed itself in another form. 
As early as the fourth century before the Christian era one 
of their famous philosophers, Motse by name, was wont to 
preach what may be called an agricultural socialism. His 
doctrine was that the farmers were the real sovereigns of 
the land and that they who dwelt in palaces were sovereigns 
only in name. To him the real producers were the real 
citizens of the land, and the rest, such as officials, educators, 
men of letters, and so on, were mere parasites who should 
remain subservient to the tillers of the soil. Wang Anshi, 
favorite minister of the Emperor Shentsung (1068-1086 
a.d.) received permission to put his socialistic theories into 
practice, nationalizing the sale of produce of the whole em- 
pire, lending government funds to poor farmers at two per 
cent, a month, and imposing an income tax on other classes. 
The Chinese have enjoyed during many centuries the 
practice of self-government and majority rule under the 
very eyes of the worst despots that ever sat enthroned. For 
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in sheer self-defense against official corruption the people 
organized all sorts of secret unions, the most widely known 
of which among Americans and Europeans are the trade 
guilds. These unions dispensed justice between man and 
man and governed the conduct of trade. Their leaders in- 
augurated and enforced the policy of honesty that gives 
Chinese financial credit to-day the highest standing in the 
world. I believe that the world has never seen a more 
dramatic proof of this fact than the present status of the 
Chinese government bond. 

The Imperial Chinese Government five-per-cent. Hukuang 
Railways sinking-fund gold loan bond was offered for public 
subscription at .97 and accrued interest. After more than 
three months of revolution, when the Peking government 
has lost nearly fifteen provinces out of the eighteen of 
China proper; when not only the Peking treasury, but also 
the revolutionary republicans are bankrupt, are actually 
without money to pay their soldiers and administrative 
expenses; when the whole country is overrun with armed 
bandits ; business strangled to death by anarchy ; when there 
are said to be three millions of people without food; when 
Yuan Shikai, the only man from all reports upon whom 
foreign Powers rely, is playing the heroic role of an out-of- 
date Joshua bidding the sun of the Manchu to stand still on 
the hills of the Far-Eastern Gibeon; when the Ta Tsing 
dynasty and the glories that were Kanghi and Kueilung 
are ready to give up the imperial ghost as eagerly as any 
scared burglar — to-day, when all these things and more are 
true, what is the price you will have to pay for the Chinese 
bond? Ninety-four — only three points off the original price ! 

It is a financial miracle. 

Its meaning becomes more striking still when one reads 
the above fact in the light of the history of American finance 
at the time of the Civil "War. Mr. Chase, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, sent Mr. R. J. Walker (formerly Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Polk) to Europe as 
a special revenue agent to interest the London and Paris 
stock exchanges. He failed. To be sure, there was the bitter 
political opposition of Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston. 
Still, financial distrust was a factor. 

It has been said that the great undeveloped resources of 
the Chinese Empire inspire a deep confidence in foreign 
capitalists. If this be true, America at the time of her 
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Civil War should at least have commanded as much financial 
faith abroad. All signs seem to point in another direction 
for the explanation of this latter-day miracle — the real au- 
thor of the miracle is the traditional reputation of Chinese 
commercial integrity. Whatever happens — so the faith of the 
foreign capitalists seems to say — the Chinese know what com- 
mercial and financial obligation means ; they understand the 
meaning of a contract as no other race of people do; our 
money is safe whatever happens. It is wonderful — all the 
more wonderful because this miracle of faith is spelled out 
in cold cash: and money is not sentimental. Capital is al- 
ways notoriously timid. Whence comes, then, the high 
standing of Chinese financial integrity? The answer is 
inescapable — from the guild system of China. And this 
among a people noted for exaggeration and mutilation of 
the truth. " In China," writes Dr. Arthur H. Smith, " a 
fact is the hardest thing in the world to discover. ' ' 

Truly the power and honesty of the Chinese guilds may 
be called miraculous. Numberless transactions, involving 
thousands upon thousands of taels, are conducted and set- 
tled upon the mere word of merchants and their own entries 
in their books. Disputes occur, of course, but no one worries. 
The merchants know that it is not an individual who will 
judge the matter. The guild delivers its decision after 
looking into the dispute and by majority votes. Does a 
mercantile body of Canton wish to have a certain municipal 
measure passed? It does not go to the mandarin; it sub- 
mits the matter to the guild. Only the foolish, the mad, or 
the vain carry their litigation into public courts ; for there, 
too often, he who buries the real coins of the realm in that 
bottomless grave called the mandarin's pocket comes out the 
winner. 

The people of China have learned to go to the guild with 
their disputes because they have come to see the sanity and 
justice of the majority judgment. They have tried and 
tested the actions of the guild system and have come to 
realize that this democratic institution gives them a greater 
measure of fair treatment than they could find elsewhere. 
Merchants are not the only class of people who combine in 
a guild or a similar organization. Long before America was 
discovered, in the days of Kublai Khan and his Yuan dy- 
nasty (1279-1333 a.d.), the Capitalists' Association carried 
on its business in a way which need not blush by comparison 
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with the great American trusts of to-day. Even the beggars 
have their guild — now one of the most powerful in China. 

Poor brides form clubs and so raise the money to buy their 
trousseaux. The hired mourners at funerals have their 
union. Indeed, high and low and in every province, the 
Chinese form themselves into all manner of associations and 
guilds. These associations have been for ages the ele- 
mentary schools for them in republican forms of administra- 
tion. There the Chinese have had actual practice in popular 
administration rare in the experience of any people. More- 
over, of recent centuries, thanks to the incapacity and still 
more to the indifference of the mandarin class, the Chinese 
have enjoyed a large measure of local administration. The 
mandarin, who rarely stays at one place long enough to 
enable him to get acquainted with the special needs and 
local usages, has been in a large measure compelled to rely 
upon his subordinates and on the suggestions of the local 
organizations, such as guilds. That is the reason why in 
every law court in China the judge invariably inquires what 
has been the verdict of the, family council or of the guild on 
the particular case brought before him. And he rarely re- 
verses the decision rendered by local guild or family con- 
clave. The mandarin intrusts village or district councils • 
with the management of local affairs. 
N "We see, in brief, that the Chinese, who never forget, have 
during forty centuries worshiped democratic ideals; that 
they have long practised in secret the art of self-govern- 
ment ; that no matter how dynasties flourished or fell, public 
and private honesty has been the rule among the people. Do 
not the facts we have reviewed promise a long and happy 
future for the infant Chung Hwa Republic? 

Adachi KinnosukIs. 



